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sanctuaries yet show, these half-nomades made use for
the rites of worship. But that language, confined
within strictly Church limits, remained always alien
from the every-day life of Benoo-Ghassan; and their
oft-lying position, situated on the extreme verge of
Byzantine rule, allowed but a feeble union, political
or ecclesiastical, with Constantinople.

When the Mahometan armies, led by Khalid-ebii-
Waleed and his brother generals, overran. Syria, the
greater number of the Gliussan Arabs adopted the
congenial faith which fused them with their conquerors;
some, however, availed themselves of the tolerance of
'Omar and the Ommey'ah Khalifa, and remained
Christians. From their Mahometan neighbours they
had nothing to fear ; and their retired position beyond
the passes of the Leja sheltered them alike from the
dangerous sympathies or rivalities of their Western
brethren, and from the blood-stained vicissitudes of
Turkoman or Tartar conquest. Thus guarded, their
history presents an enviable blank, till in the seven-
teenth century the comparative centralisation of the
Turkish empire brought the Greek-Arabs of Hawran
into a contact too intimate to be friendly with the en-
croaching Phanariotes of Constantinople; while at the
same time European and especially French influence
began once more to penetrate into the long-closed
East. The Christian-Arabs of Ituroea and Trachonitis
had, in their own and almost in English phrase, no
* back' to lean on; and the desire of finding one to
prop them np against their overbearing co-religionists
on the one side, and against the possible or existing
hostilities of their non-Christian landsmen on the other,
induced the Benoo-Ghassan Greeks to change the name
of orthodox for Catholic; a name occasionally, by a
somewhat factitious reminiscence of ancient partizan-